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Miniſterial Influence, 
Unconſtitutional. 


- 


Hoever conſiders the force of ha- 
| bit, either in a phyſical or mo- 
ral ſenſe, will not be ſurprized at the 
extreme pertinacity, with which old 
ſyſtems and opinions are adhered to ; 
_ cuſtom exercifes ſo feyere a tyranny o'er 
the minds of men, that many principles 
and praftices, big with miſchief and 
abſurdity, are at length patiently ſub- 
mitted to, which had they been at firſt 
propoſed in their naked and undiſguiſed 
deformity, would have excited the 
juſteſt indignation and abhorrence. 
The greateſt abaſes, into which man- 
kind have fallen, have ſilently and i 
OR B per- 
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„ 
perceptibly ſtole upon the world; and 
cuſtom, that lethargy of the ſoul, has 
almoſt irrecoverably chained men to 
thoſe abuſes, which vice and indolence 
firſt introduced, | 


Perhaps no taſk is more ungrateful 
or more difficult than to diſpute receiv- 
ed optnions : vanity and intereſt are in- 
ſtantly alarmed, and indolence and timi- 
dity ſhudder at the apprehenſion of 
novelty.—Hence it is that ſchemes of 
reformation are uſually treated with ne- 
glect and deriſion; and ſhould even the 
propoſer, by the native light of truth 
be able to convince the underſtanding, 
| he will ſeldom enjoy that rare felicity 
of having determined the will. He 
will,” for the moſt part, be obliged to 
take ſhelter 1 in conſcious virtue, from 


the ſtorms of power and intereſt; the 
ſacer of folly, and the contempt of ig- 
norance, and conſole himſelf by, 1 
Purity of his intentions for the ill ſucceſs 
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Truths would you teach, or ſave a ſmking land, 
All faar; wane aid you, and few underſland. 
A voluptuous people are always averſe 
to the fatigue of thinking ; with ſuch it 
is a ſufficient reaſon why any ſyſtem 


| ſhould be continued, merely becauſe it 


is eſtabliſhed. They do not ſo much 


mean ill, as, to {peak properly, have no 


meaning at all, and become the bub- 
bles of thoſe who have worſe deſigns, 
and the dupes of their own moderation, 
Sordid, narrow ſpirits are-frightened at 
every ſhadow of difficulty, Every thing 
is indeed impoſſible to him, who con- 
fiders it as ſuch ; but would men once 
ſet about what is evidently practicable 
for them, they would ſoon find thoſe 
imaginary obſtacles to be the mere 
ſpectres of terror and ignorance. 


0 They who are incapable of extend- 


ing thei views, always deſite to preſerve 
things in their old channel; not confi- 
dering that by a tacit acquieſcence, we 
conceal the ſecret and gradual advances 
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of evil, and obſtruct the neceſſary re- 
medy, till the diſeaſe becomes incu- 
rable.— Such as find their account in 
the continuation of any ſyſtem, however 
pernicious, will neceſſarily exert all 
that keeneſs of fpirit, which private” 
intereſt inſpires, to ridicule and depre- 
ciate all efforts towards reformation. 
We have thought it thus neceſſary to 
lay before the reader, the di ficulties 
ariſing from habit and prejudice, from 
ihtereſt and vanity, from luxury and 
indolence, with an intention to preſerve 
his mind unbiaſſed, as far as may be, 
in the diſcuſſion of our preſent queſtion, 
being aſſured, that we have much more 
to fear from prejudice than argument in 
the examination of the point before us, 
oy no; rt P 
= Notwithſtanding be many. diſcou- 
ragetnents abovementioned, no virtuous 
Citizen can beheld with: indifference a 
| F p ſyſtem of adminiſtration, 

e may 222 be able to 2 
nn 


Us) 
that evil, he cannot remove, and by a 
ſeaſonable repreſentation excite the vi- 
gilance of his country to guard againſt 

the ruinous conſequences of a pernici- 

ous polity.——The conducting of govern- 

ment by means of a miniſterial majority 

in parliament, has been ſo long the prac- 

tice, that it is at length become the 

leading political idea of this country. 

The ſyſtem is openly acknowledged, 

its neceſſity and expediency maintained 

and vindicated, and whole legions of 

officers ready to die in defence of it. | 
So confecrated is this idol in the imagi- 
nation of its votaries, that, in the lan» 
guage « of Dryden, they are, 


7 1 de fence of it, as bold, © 
A. Mit bad been born of re . 


Though we can bo no means 
üͤgtee with the advocates for miniſteri- 
al dependence; chat a ſyſtem of corrup- 
tion is neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of go- 


veertiment; we: ſhall however 1 ac- 
« 789 in 97 al; 57 te. ay _ know- | 


S 
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knowledge, that it is too frequently ne- 
ceſſary to their own ſubfitence We 
ſhall not refuſe them all reaſonable, 
compaſſion, providing they do not ex- 
pect our concurrence, An implicit 
ſubmiſſion to a miniſter, and that too 
from the vileſt motives, is an idea much 

fitter for a Turkiſh divan "wp a Tas) 
png. | boi, utah 
There can bei no ſtronger a 
urged againſt ſa ſcandalous a practice, 
than to obſerve the baneful influence 
it has, on the morals and principles of 
its abettors.—Their conduct too plain- 
ly ſhews, that the direct tendency of 

their ſyſtem, is to pervert the under 
ſtanding and pollute the conſcience; /- 
for perverted and debaſed they muſt be, 
when: perſons become ſo far loſt to ho- 
nour and virtue, as to avow the neceſ- 
i aa Ai T1 (119d 11940 211 
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fruits and effects has been al- 
ways deemed the beſt criterion. A 
ſenſe of ſhame ſeldom ſurvives a 
ſenſe of virtue. Our adverſaries by the 
ſhameleſs avowal of corruption,. have 
expoſed in the moſt glaring colours the 
ill effects of ſo infamous a poſition, 


A en ſo repugnant to the natu- 
ral ſenſe of mankind, the abſurdity of 
which is ſo ſelf-evident, that were it 
not for the alarming reception it has 
met with -unaccountably among all 
tanks of people, we ſhould ſtand in 
great need of the reader's indulgence 
for preſuming to detain him with any 
arguments in order to refute it. It 
will be readily granted that a parlia- 
mentary dependence on the miniſter, 
is an idea quite foreign to our conſtitu- 
tion, and conſequently not neceſſary to 
its well-being ; for no meaſure can be 
requiſite to the ſubſiſtence of any 
ſcheme of polity, with which it has 
no: natural connexion. Our anceſtors 

who 


(8 ] 

who with ſuch pains. and induſtry 
gradually formed our excellent conſti- 
tution, never once imagined that they 
had deviſed an imperfect and impracti- 
cable ſyſtem of government; for imper- 
fect in the higheſt degree muſt that 
polity be accounted, which cannot be 
adminiſtered without venality and cor- 
ruption. Means theſe ſo infamous 
that they are incompatible with the ve- 
ry idea of liberty, and conſequently 
deſtructive of our conſtitution; the 
forms of which may indeed be pre- 
ſerved, but ſhould ſuch maxims pre- 
vail, the ſpirit and power of it muſt be 
extinguiſhed. The vigour of our con- 
ſtitution reſults from the mutual inde- 
pendency of the parts, without which 
the ballance is deſtroyed.— Should a 
parliament unhappily be ſeduced ſo far, 
as merely to eccho the voice of a mi- 
niſter, the life of the conſtitution is 
that moment extinguiſhed, ' The mini- 


ſter would ew become op de facto + 
and 


[9] 
and the form of the conſtitution would, 
like many other forms, ſerve only to 
amuſe and y_ the people. f 

: Heiel muſt obſerve, that by cor- 
rupting the virtue of parliament, liber- 
ty is more effectually endangered, than 
by an open and avowed abuſe of pow- 
er; for in the firſt ſuppoſition it is diſ- 
armed, and poiſoned in its very ſource, 
che principles and manners of its natu- 
ral guardians relaxed and enervated; 
whereas in the ſecond, public ſpirit is 
alarmed, and the means and neceflity 
of oppoſition more obvious and practi- 
cable. Corruption never made a ne- 
ceſlary part in any ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, Where the prince is abſolute, 
ſuch an expedient i is uſeleſs, and every | 
reader muſt know, that it has ever been 
the bane and deſtruction of free ſtates, 
——Corryption never yet entered into 
the plan, of any 7 legiſlator, and has al- 
ways been deemed ſo infamous, that 

C » 


„ 
it has been the principal coneern of all 
law-givers to exclude and guard againſt 

Whatever tends to deſtroy conſci- 

ence and honeſty, muſt neceſſarily un- 

dermine government, whoſe foundations, 

to be ſolid, muſt be laid in * . 

tue and * ſpirit— 


The great inperfeRtion of all 55. 
man governments confiſts in this, that 
they cannot eaſily create ſufficient virtwe 
to execute the laws. 


A ſtate may make many ' wiſe and 
uſeful ordinances, but they cannot 
have their deſigned effect, unleſs 
there is ſufficient virtue to give 
them due execution. A power 
muſt be truſted with men, which is ne- 
ceſſarily delegated through a chain of 
ſubordinate officers, 3 unleſs re- 
ſtrained Fer principle, will fell that 
power. 


( 2r ] 

power, —Is it not then evident, that 
to influence by money or other gratifi- 
cations, has a dire& tendency to in- 
flame the evil, to which all ſtates are 
liable, and which all law-givers have 
been eminently ſtudious to prevent ? 
So very oppoſite is corruption to the 
idea of all good government, that it is 
acknowledged by all political writers, 
that whenever the legiſlative part of 
any government, becomes more cor- 
rupt than the executive, the conſtitu- 
tion muſt neceſſarily be deſtroyed.— 
Much more might be added, in the 
way of general argument, to expoſe 
the evil and abſurdity of fo ſcandalous 
an expedient; but it is needleſs to ac- 
cumulate evidence on ſo plain a point: 
and as nobody ever yet attempted to 
prove the neceſſity of corruption @ pri- 
ori; I ſhall conclude the reader ſatiſ- 
fied with what has been ſaid in a ſum- 
mary way, and proceed to lay before 
him ſuch obſervations as are intimately 
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connected with the ſubject of theſe 
ſheets. 1999 


It were perhaps a matter of too deli. 
cate enquiry to trace minutely the ori- 
gin and progreſs of parliamentary vena- 
lity among ourſelves: the practice” is 
not of very ancient date, and took its 
riſe in a very inglorious reign,—lts be- 
ginnings were rude and feeble, and 
ſcarcely perceptible till the latter times 
of James the Firſt ; nor was the pro- 
greſs conſiderable till the worſt times 
of Charles the Second. However even 
then its operation was partial and inter- 
mitting, and not a ſtated regular engine 


of government, —The times are very 


recent, in which corruption was digeſt- 
ed into a compleat ſyſtem, and became 
the corner ſtone of the political fabric. 
here are now living ſome who 
have beheld the rapid and general pro- 


grefs of this odious principle; but it is 


to be feared, have lived long encugh, 


[13] 
to have ſeen it infect not only the no- 
Hler parts, but, like blood in the ani- 
mal, to pervade even the minuteſt ca- 
pillary in the body politic. That a 
miniſter ſhould be tempted to employ 
ſo vile an expedient, is not to be won- 
dered at in the preſent depravity of 
man: a thirſt of power, that predo- 
minant paſſion of the ſoul; may eaſily 
induce him to employ any means to 
preſerve and extend that power, againſt 
all oppoſition. But that a prince ſhould 


ever conſult to rule by ſuch an expedi- 
ent, to the diminution of his honour 


and juſt authority, is a matter not ſo 
eaſily accounted for. The truth is, 
no prince ever abetted a ſyſtem of ve- 
nality, but from extreme perſonal 
weakneſs, or becauſe he purſued in 
ſome points an intereſt ſeparate from 
that of his people.—As no man in pri- 


vate life ever thought it neceſſary to 


bribe another to induce that perſon to 


_ purſue his own intereſt, how ſhould a 
| prince 


_ — — — — — — —— 


[14] 
prince think it neceſſary to bribe a na- 
tion to purſue theirs ? A miniſter indeed 
who knows that corruption is the only 
expedient to maintain his own power, 


will naturally endeavour to perſuade 


the prince, that it is the only expedient 


of government. But the prince muſt 


be as weak, as the other is wicked, to 
believe him, A miniſter, who acts in 
this manner, in effect makes this mo- 
deſt demand Sire, permit me to 
employ your power, in order to make you 
my priſener for the purpoſes of my cun 
ambition. Nor would this be an ima» 
ginary aſcendant acquired over the 
prince by the miniſter, —He would not 
fail upon proper occaſions to endeavour 
to intimidate him, by rattling the bi 
of a miniſterial majority, 


The main drift of this pamphlet, is 


to ſhew (without any application to 
times or perſons) . that a prince of ſenſe 


and virtue, who would make himſelf ; 


"ace 
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[15] 5 
acquainted with buſineſs and with the 
characters of men, and who invariably 
purſued the intereſts of his people, 
would never have occaſion to purchaſe 
the mercenary concurrence of parlia- 
ment thro' the channel of a miniſter, 
but would meet with as little con- 
tradition in effect as the Grand 
Seignor, | 


To confirm this obſervation by fact 
and experience, it may be proper to look 
back to the times of Elizabeth, Her 
perſonal character was ſtained with 
many vices, and her life full of moral 
depravity; but the imperfections of the 
woman were obliterated to the public 
eye in the great qualities of the queen.— 
From a general conviction of her ſincere 
endeavours to promote the public good, 
ſhe met with the moſt perfect concur- 
rence in all her meaſures. The nation 
was ſenſible, that ſhe purſued their com- 
mon intereſt, and repaid her parental 

care 
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[ 26 ] 
eare with a filial affection. Thus merits 
ing and acquiring the unfeigned love of 
her people, ſhe kept her miniſters in a 
due ſtate of dependence, and did not pur- 
chaſe the acquieſcence of the repreſen- 
tatives of the nation, thro' the favours of 
à miniſter, but by the ſolid ſupport of 
national affection, defended herſelf from 
the inſolence of her own ſervants, as 
well as from the rage of her foreign and 
domeſtic enemies. —Perſonal imper- 
fections, eſpecially in princes, are always 
forgiven to public virtue ; but if to the 
virtues of the man you ſuppoſe added 
the great qualities of a king, the union 
is irreſiſtible, A people under the happy 
government of ſuch a prince, would 


reſemble a great army, ready to under- 


take any thing under the auſpices of 2 


general who had deſerved their confi” 


dence.—Nay a zeal for the nation's ho- 
nour has been often ſufficient to palliate 
in ſome degree characters of the greateſt” 
depravation—— Cromwell, tho a 
5 uſurper, 


= 20 
uſurper, was a man of ſenſe, and well 
underſtood the force of this principle: 
after having triumph d over his adver- 
ſaries in the field, he dazzled the nation 
with the ſplendor of his foreign politics. 


Popularity muſt be founded on affec- 
tion and eſteem, and a prince who 
merits that eſteem, cannot fail of being 
popular, and would be refuſed nothing 
by the parliament, becauſe he would 


aſk nothing, that he would be refuſed © 
by the people. 


Few people can ſhare in the favours 
and gratifications of the crown, but all 3 
may enjoy the bleſſing of being well 
governed; and it is not conceivable 1 
that a vaſt majority of a free people 7 
would ever ſuffer the good i intentions of N 
the prince to be fruſtrated by. the i in- 
ſolent faction of a miniſter. Suppoſing 
merely for the ſake of argument, that Y 
men could be found' infamous enbugh 
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to attempt the obſtruction of a good 


government, what ſucceſs could ſuch 


vuretches promiſe themſelves againſt the 


great body and general intereſt of a 
nation ? Even the creatures of a 
miniſter might well ſhudder at the 
thoughts of oppoſing the righteous pur- 
poſes of a prince, ſeconded by the voice 
of his people. 


A prince, who conſcious of his in- 


tegrity can appeal with confidence to 


his people, and has one common in- 


tereſt with them, has nothing to fear 


from the intereſted oppoſition of a few 


_ particulars. Suppoſing even (what can 


never be ſuppoſed of a Britiſh parlia- 
ment) that a majority of the repreſen- 
tatives of the people was attached to 
ſome factious leader; a prince in this 
caſe, might order a new repreſentation 
of his ſubjects, and the people duly in- 
formed, and eſteeming their ſovereign, 
as is ſuppoſed, would not fail to ſend 

8 os him 


L 19] | 
him ſuch as would more faithfully re- 
preſent them than the former had done. 
I have here ſuppoſed the greateſt diffi- 
culty poſſible, which indeed is moſt 
unlikely to happen; for let a prince 
withdraw his favour from an unworthy 
ſervant, and his power falls to the 
ground : for can we ſuppoſe that a 
great body of men, tho' under ſome 


private obligations, would chooſe to ſa- 


crifice their reputation, favour of their 
prince, and even their moſt ſolid inte- 
reſts, to the chimerical hopes of ſup- 
porting a miniſter who had deſervedly 
incurred the reſentment both of prince 
and people, ——Evidently impoſſible. 
Let a prince by his conduct take 
care to deſerve well of thoſe without 
doors, and he has nothing to fear from 
within, 


The main body of a e with 
whom power. is ultimately lodged in 
every community, can have no other 

D 2 in- 
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intereſt but that of good government, 
and their affection will always prove the 
moſt ſolid ſupport of the authority of 
the prince. The great body of a 


people when they ſee their general in- 
tereſt provided for, are very indifferent 
as to the hands, in which the prince 
may think proper to place his authority. 
— They will not preſume to dictate to 
him the choice of his ſervants, but, 


happy if the public i is well ſerved, they 
will freely leave to him, as is their 


duty, the choice of the inſtruments.— 


They will not contend for the parti- 
cular intereſts of this or that family, 


but for the general good of the com- 


munity, that great family, of which 


they conſider the king as the common 


father. 


A Britiſh ſovereign at the head of the . 
freeſt people on earth, may derive from 
himſelf all the authority and power re- 
quiſite t to his own. and the nation 8 hap- | 

| pineſs, 


oy 


[ 21 ] 
pineſs, and has no occaſion -to lean-on 
the broken reeds of mercenary attach+ 
ment, . 15 


Nothing but national proſperity can 
be a national object, and conſequently a 
good prince may depend on national 
concurrence for purpoſes truly national. 


If power is ultimately lodged with 
the majority of every people, and if it 
is their obvious and acknowledged in- 
tereſt to be wiſely and virtuouſly go- 
verned, it is impoſſible that the prince 
ſhould not be always ſtrengthened with 
ſufficient power to give his good inten- 

tions the ampleſt execution. 


The people who by their repreſenta- 
tives make a third part in the legif}a- 
ture, have a right to be informed, and 
will judge concerning publie affairs; and 
. eee they may be 


deemed 


[ 22 ] 


deemed to diſcuſs foreign politics, they 
are not ſuch incompetent judges, as 


ſome affe& to ſuppoſe, of the internal 


adminiſtration. 


| The effects of a wiſe adminiſtration 
in-the peace, induſtry, trade and morals 
of the ſociety, are too conſpicuous not 
to engage the attention, and too bene- 
ficial not to conciliate the affectious of 
the governed. It is impoflible the 


great body of the nation ſhould ever be 


miſtaken concerning the virtue and 
vigor of the adminiſtration, nor could 
the rage and calumny of diſappointed 


faction ever induce people to relin- 


quiſh their own proper experience, 


In vain would a ſpirit of faction eyer. 
hope to contend with the legal autho- 
rity of the crown; and tho oppoſition, 
from juſt motives, may and has ex- 
ceeded its N boutids, Vet perhaps 


our 


our hiſtory does not furniſh a ſingle in- 
ſtance, where the crown has ſuffered ' 


from an oppoſition originally ill-found- 
ed. | i 


It is ſo much the natural inclination, 
as well as intereſt of all people to live 
well with the ſovereign, that nothing 
can diſturb that harmony, but the moſt 
notorious and cruel provocation: much 
leſs could the contemptible reſentments 
of a few individuals, whoſe diſgrace 
might be conſidered as a national bene- 
fit, ever warp the affection, or diminiſn 


the juſt confidence of the people in 
their gps" in 


The truth is, al ranks of men ſuffi- 
ciently reſpect the authority of the 
crown. — What a misfortune would. it J. 
be, ſhould the crown alone be inſenſible 
of its own authority, and be induced to 
govern by weak and wretched expe- 

dients, 
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dients, inſtead of the nobler means of 
national affection and public ſpirit ! 


The conſtitutional power of the 
crown is abundantly ſufficient to anſwer 
all purpoſes, for which power ought 
to be truſted, or can honeſtly be deſired. 
— Should we even ſuppoſe a conſider- 
able ſhare of that authority devolved 
on a miniſter, and by him exerciſed 
for bad ends, through worſe" means, a 
ſmall acquaintance with modern hiſtory 
may enable us to judge of the weight 
and influence of ſuch a miniſter. If 
falſe maxims of government can operate 
thus powerfully, what might not rea- 
ſonably be expected from the true? 
VBreat and irreſiſtible would be the ef- 

forts of that people; whoſe prince was 

the common center of © their union, 
which every prince may infallibly be, 
provided he is ſenſible of his own au- 


_ thority, and purſues the true ends of 
govern- 
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government.—It was the advice of that 
able ſtateſman, Sir William Temple, to 
Charles the Second, to be the king of his 
people, with whoſe affections, he aſ- 
ſured him, he might compaſs every 
thing he wiſhed, but without them 
could do nothing. The hiſtory of that 
prince is well known ; as he abandoned 
the intereſts, ſo- he deſervedly loſt the 
affections of his ſubjects. aft 71 

It may be proper in this place, to 
take notice of ſome of the moſt po- 
pular objections that have been made to 
the doctrine we inculcate, which are 
indeed more formidable by their pre- 
ſcription, than the ſolidity of their ar- 
guments. 

I. It has been ſaid, that it is very ha- 
zardous to attempt any alteration, in 
conducting the machine of government, 
and that matters have gone on tolerably 
well on the old ſyſtem, and that new 
experiments may be dangerous. To 
' which I anſwer, that the machine 
oyog REES of 
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of government, like other machines, un- 
leſs its ſprings. be ſeaſonably cleanſed 
and repaired, may very probably ſtop, 
and that due purgations may be as ne- 
ceſſary to the political as the animal 
body. That the ſyſtem we recom- 
mend, ought not to be conſidered as an 
alteration, but as a reſtoration of affairs 
to their priſtine and natural ſtate, to 


their original principles, from which all 


ſtates, from their neceſſary imperfection 


wall naturally deviate, A government 


conducted by corruption, is in as unna- 
tural a ſtate, as a branch drawn by force 
from its natural poſition. Becauſe it is 


impoſſible to exclude all imperfection 


from any ſyſtem of government, ſome 


finiſter perſons' would endeavour to per- 


ſuade us, that eyen the greateſt abuſes 
were neceſſary and unavoidable.—T can 
compare theſe perſons to none more 
properly, than to ſuch who charge their 
own voluntary and acquired depravity 
ni 415% Fakt o Shire gh 
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on the original frailty of their natures. 


But as man in the one caſe, though 
naturally imperfect, is not neceſſarily * 


profligate, ſo in the other, though go- 
vernment muſt naturally be liable to 
ſome abuſe, yet it may very eaſily be ſo 
conducted as to anſwer very ſufficiently 
its molt importent ends and uſes. The 
objection I have cited, might be equally 
apply'd to ſuperſede the reformation of 
any other abuſe whatſoever. Had the 
{ame abſurd and timid idea prevailed 
witlr our anceſtors, we had ſtill perhaps 


groancd under the ſevere bondage of ty- 


ranny and ſuperſtition. ' Thoſe who 
think they find an intereſt in the con- 
tinuation of abuſe, will naturally be ene- 
mies to reformation ; but ſurely it is 
trifling with the common ſenſe of man- 
kind to alledge, that it is prudent to 
ſubmit to abuſe, becauſe reformation 
may be irkſome; that things are not 
bad, becauſe we may be able to con- 

2 celve 
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cewe worſe; or that the intereſt of a 
few ſlaves is to be prefered to the vaſt 
majority of a free. people. 

2. It is further objected, that luxury, 
and the love of money, has taken ſuch 
eſtabliſhed hold of the minds of men, 
that it is in vain to expect their con- 
currence, unleſs their private intereſts 
are gratifyed. | 

I ſhall firſt obſerve, that all this is 
mere aſſertion, and downright begging 
the - queſtion, incapable of being ſup- 
ported, either by argument or expe- 
rience. The ſuppoſition is indeed fo very 

diſhonourable, that it ought not to be 
mentioned, but merely with a view to 
expoſe it. Men are not ſo corrupt and 
ignorant, as to refuſe due concurrence 
to meaſures plainly calculated for the 
intereſt of themſelves and their poſteri- 
ty, and a good prince would propoſe 
no other, --No man, to ſpeak properly, 
has an intereſt diſtin from the com- 

| mon- 
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monwealth, as no prince can be truly 
ſaid to have an intereſt different from 
his people.—Every man is moſt ſub- 
ſtantially benefited both as to his own 
intereſt, and that of his poſterity, when 
the community is beſt ſerved, No 
man can be ignorant of this, and if a 
few individuals could be found fo deſ- 
perate, as to diſregard this truth, it is 
impoſſible that the majority of an auguſt 
body, the deputies of the people, the 
eyes of the conſtituents upon them, and 
liable to be diſſolved at the king's plea- 
ſure, ever ſhould; and we may ſafely 
venture to appeal to experience, whe- 
ther the ſalutary propoſals of the prince 
have not almoſt always found the de- 
fired concurrence. Some little delays 
may happen, and prejudices for a time 
intervene ; but truth at the laſt forces 
its way, and no groundleſs oppoſition 
can be durable or laſting. To adhere 


to the faction of a miniſter, to the pre- 
judice 


„ 
judice of the honour, liberty, and hap- 
pineſs of the community, is an idea 
only fit for Cappadoclans; —impoſſible 
one ſhould think to be conceived among 


a free people. Beſides it may be argued 
from the very topic of private intereſt, 
how unavailing the factious oppoſition 


of a miniſter muſt neceſſarily be.— 
It is to the power, and not to the perſon 
of a miniſter that men are attached. 
Remove the power, and the cement of 
miniſterial confederacy is immediately 
diſſolved.—Conſiderations merely per- 
ſonal, would even be ſufficient to deter 
men from embarking in a ede 
oppoſition. | © 
May we not ſuppoſe, that many per- 
ſons, though under private obligation 
to a miniſter, would by no means hold, 
themſelves obliged to an undiſtinguiſh- 
ing complaiſance for every meaſure he 
| E think to embrace? No 
doubt 


/ 
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doubt there are many ſuch, and even 
they who heretofore knew no other 
principle, than the deſire of getting, 
would, upon a change of circumſtances 
be no leſs influenced by the fear of 
loſing. Let private intereſt be · ſup- 
poſed to have its utmoſt weight, miglit 
not the prince with much more efficacy 
turn that ſpring of action to the ſup- 
port of good government, than a mi- 
niſter could to uphold the ſyſtem of 
his own ambition? Might not the prince 
confer as many favours among his par- 
liament as a miniſter, and that too with 
leſs jealouſy, as he could have no reaſons 
able motives of preference, but merit 
and capacity ? 


« Not that a wiſe and able prince 
would need or require an undue com- 
plaiſance in parliament, as the proper 
return for his bounty, or make his fa- 
your the price of honour and con- 

| ſcience; 
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ſcience ; but conferring his graces with 
due diſcernment, whilſt he benefited 


the publick eſſentially, he would like- 


wiſe ſtrengthen his hands by many per- 
ſonal obligations,” 


Muſt gratitude be ſuppoſed leſs fer- 


vent for the honourable favour of the 
crown, than for the precarious and in- 


tereſted bounty of a miniſter? A ſo- 


vereign diſpenſing his favours with due 


diſcernment, would thereby make both 


publick ſpirit and private intereſt co- 


operate in his adminiſtration, and thoſe 
who were not partakers of the particu- 
lar bounty of the crown, would in a na- 
tional ſenſe be benfited by the ſervices 


done to the community. 


Private intereſt might indeed be pro- 
moted by thwarting the corrupt tyſtem 
of a miniſter, but would meet with cer- 
tain 9 and diſappointment by a 

_ peeviſh 
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peeviſh and groundleſs oppoſition to the 
ſalutary meaſures of the crown. 


The true and infallible expedient for a 
prince to be effectually ſupported, is to 
regulate his conduct by the uncorrupted 
ſuffrages of his people. 


Should a few individuals be inclined 
to abuſe their power and ſell their ſuf- 
frages, yet no purchaſer could be found 
againſt the declared ſenſe and reſolution 
of the crown.—An uncorrupted parlia- 
ment muſt neceſſarily ſecond the laud- 
able intentions of the ſovereign ; they 
will ſurely attend to their own intereſts, 
which they muſt know to be inſepa- 
rably connected with thoſe of the com- 
munity,—lt is plain that private intereſt, 
ſo far from being ſerved, would in this 
caſe be certainly ruined by factious con- 
tune. 


If any ſhould be found profligate 
enough, contrary to all aſſignable mo- 
F | tives 
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tives of action, to perſevere in wilfull 
oppoſition, it would be the evident in- 
tereſt as well as duty of the others to 
blaſt and ſtigmatize their malicious pur- 


poſes. 

3 . It is farther objected, that a mini- 
ſter by a long poſſeſſion of power and 
diſtribution of favours, may have creat- 
ed ſuch a ſyſtem of dependance, as to 


render it almoſt impoſſible to tranſact 
public buſineſs without his concurrence, 


This is the great difficulty with 
which the advocates for corruption 
would endeavour to frighten us, but 
will appear upon enquiry to be altoge- 
ther chimerical, deſtitute of foundation 
either in reaſon or tru n. 


N 
As there can be no motive for abet- 
ting the cauſe of a miniſter, but a ſel- 
fiſh private intereſt, hen no more re- 


compence could be expected, the at- 
tach- 
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tachment would ceaſe of courſe.—It fol- 
lows then, that this laſt objection of mi- 
niſterial aſſociation, may be reſolved in- 
to the preceding one, of private inte- 
reſt, and the reaſoning upon that head 
equally applicable to the point under 
conſideration. The reader muſt ob- 
ſerve, that when a miniſter is entruſted 
with great power, that it is not to the 
man, but to his authority that incenſe 
is paid. — They muſt be very ſhallow 
politicians, Who don't know that it is 
the preſent divinity, that is always wor- 
ſhiped.— The ſervile tools of power, are 
of all others the moſt incapable. of friend- 
ſhip; and as to gratitude they can make 
nopretence, for that ſuppoſes conſcience : 


 Nulla fides unquam miſeros reſpexit amicos. 


It were abſurd to the laſt degree 
to ſuppoſe that a prince could be 
diſtreſſed, merely becauſe he vindicated 
his own juſt authority, and relied on the 


| voluntary : affections of his ſubjects. 
F'S With 
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With what ſucceſs could any perſon 
hope to embarraſs the ſovereign, for do- 
ing the moſt popular and acceptable 
ſervice to the whole nation ? For what 
can be conceived more popular, than 
to extirpate the vile brood of corruption, 
and to be in reality the king of his 
people? But the truth is, in confuting 
this pretended difficulty, we are fight- 


ing a creature of the imagination.— The 


caſe ſuppoſed, can never exiſt in fact, 
for no man, who ever enjoyed power, 
can be ſo ignorant of its effects, as to 


ſuppoſe he could retain his infſuence, 


after he had loſt his {ge 


Nor man could be found abſurd ada 


to expoſe himſelf by ſuch an attempt, 
nor does our hiſtory afford a: ſingle in- 
ſtance of an obnoxious and diſgraced 
miniſter ever making, or even attempt- 


ing an obſtruction to — buſi- 


neſs. 
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We all know, that even delegated 
power, odiouſly adminiſtered, has met 
with wonderfull reverence; how then 
ſhould not ſupreme authority in the 
firſt inſtance, wiſely and honourably 
exerted, confound all oppoſition, could 
any be ſuppoſed ?—I have now dif- 
tinctly conſidered all the objections 
whoſe plauſibility gives them the leaſt 
pretence to be examined Others I 
have heard of, but they are ſo ſilly and 
frivolous, that they would be ſcarcely 
pardonable in the mouth of a pretty wo- 
man penſioned by a miniſter, and could 
be admitted with no propriety into ſeri- 
ous debate, 


What honour and happineſs might 
not that prince juſtly promiſe to 
himſelf and his people, whoſe ex- 
ample pointed the way to virtue, 
and whoſe favour inſeparably attend- 
ed merit? 


A Grand- 
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A Grand-vizir adminiſtration. is al- 
| ways odious to the reſt of the ſub- 
jects, who ſee their eſſential intereſts 
ſacrificed to maintain a deteſtable 
ſyſtem of miniſterial bondage. 


A prince ſhould carefully diſtin- 
guiſh between oppoſition © to a cor- 
rupt miniſter, and oppoſition to le- 
gal government: — the latter is an 
idea only for madmen; abſurd in ſpe- 
culation, impoſſible in practice. Ne- 
ver may a prince be unhappily per- 
ſuaded by a profligate ſervant, that 
an honeſt adminiſtration is an imprac- 
ticable ſyſtem ! 


Nothing ſo eaſy, ſo natural, & be⸗ 


neficial,.— 
1 | þ 


The great body of the nation would 
effectually ſupport it, and even the ve- 
terans of corruption would be aſham- 
ed to lift up their voice againſt it.— 

From 
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From what topics would it be poſ- 
ſible to evince its impracticability:? 
Not from intereſt, for it is the ac- 
knowledged intereſt of all to be well 
governed: not from honour, for ve- 
nality can end in nothing, but weak- 
neſs and diſhonour : — not from ha- 
bit or ignorance, for the great body of 
the nation has perpetually exclaimed 
againſt corruption. —lt is demonſtrable, 
there is ſufficient power, and we truſt 
there will not be wanting virtue and 
ſpirit ſufficient to eſtabliſh government 
upon its legal, natural and ſolid founda- 


tions. 


Great and innumerable are the evils 
which enſue, when corruption becomes 
the governing principle of a ſtate.—lt is 
neceſſarily attended with an univerſal 
deprayation of morals, the ſevereſt evil 


that can befall any nation, —lIf ſtates 
_ are 
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are happy in proportion as they are vir- 
tuous, it is evident that a ſyſtem of ve- 
nality muſt equally poiſon their happi- 
neſs and weaken their power,—Cor- 
ruption manifeſtly deſtroys that gene- 
rous emulation, that ſenſe of honour 
and virtue, which is the ſource of all 
great and heroical atchievements, — 
Little could be expected from that 
people, where money was conſidered 
as the only meaſure of eſteem.— Vice, 
luxury, extravagance and imbecillity 
would form the national complexion— 
As individuals will neceſſarily attend to 
what they conceive to be their intereſt, 
it has been the object of all wiſe govern- 
ments, to make public virtue as much 
as poſſible the road to private happi- 
nefs ; but corruption tends to diſunite 
theſe principles, which good policy 
ſhould connect as cloſe as poſſible. = 
Thoſe whoſe minds are debaſed by 
the ſordid principle of ſelf-indulgence, 
. will 


I 

will make all conſiderations center in 
themſelves. With ſuch their country 

will be conſidered as an object of 
plunder, not of regard.—Inſatiable in 
their deſires, they will be little delicate 
in the means of gratification, and be 
ready to ſacriſice all honourable conſi- 


derations to the mean pros of their 
own illiberality, 


It would be the moſtimpudent effron- 
tery for any perſon to pretend to ſerve 4 
nation, and at the ſame time to corrupt 
its virtue, and render the love of money 
predominant, which is affirmed by the 
higheſt yaa to be the root of all 
evil, 


Tis the very empiriciſm of politics to 
imagine that the love of money could 
ſupply the defects of virtue, ability and 
public ſpirit Money can only be 
| coveted on the motives of avarice and 
luxury, than which no better expedi- 
| RL TMDL = ©2.5 'Ss | ents 
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ents could be found, to debaſe the mind 
or debilitate the body. The effects of 
corruption muſt ever be as infamous as 
the cauſe, and the neceſſary connexion 
between cauſes and conſeqcences muſt 
be diſſolved, before national honour and 
happineſs could be derived from ſo im- 
pure a fountain, As a ſyſtem of cor- 
ruption deſtroys the morals, it ſheds 
likewiſe the moſt pernicious influence 
on the genius and literature of a nation, 


If talents of every kind are in a good 
meaſure cultivated in proportion to the 
eſteem in which they are held, and 
the intereſt annexed to thoſe purſuits, 
how diſcouraging to genius muſt a 
ſyſtem of venality be, that knows no 
other merit but that of voting! What 
eſteem or what encouragement could 
the ſons of ſcience hope to receive from 
a rapacious and money-loving people ! 
Neither virtue or capacity would be 


conſidered as the road to diſtintion and 
emolu- 
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emolument, but election — power and 
ſervile proſtitution.ä— Men of a liberal 
turn would diſdain to be employed in 
the vile drudgery of corruption, and 
folly and infamy would ſhun the torch 
of letters. Men would naturally de- 
cline purſuits which they knew to be 
unprofitable, and betake themſelves to 
more thriving occupations, 


Let it not be deemed an objection to 
the inferences we have drawn, that a 
nation, tho' much enervated by corrup- 
tion and tuxury, may be animated by a 
miniſter of probity and capacity, into a 
temporary exertion of ſpirit and ability. 


5 This may very naturally happen, when 

a nation is not arrived to the laſt degree 
of profligacy, and the public danger 
preſſing and immediate, The objecti- 
on proves nothing againſt the natural 


bad conſequences of corruption, but on 
G 2 the 
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the contrary diſplays them in the 


ſtrongeſt colours. The recovery here 
ſuppoſed is effected by patriotiſm and 


public ſpirit, and ſnews the neceſſity of 


recurring to the true maxims of govern- 
ment. — If the banefull influences of 
venality had not in ſome degree been 
counteracted, the nation muſt have 
well nigh been undone.—-It will ſtill 


 remaig invariably true, that in propor- 


tion as corruption prevails, the ſtrength 2 
and vigour of a nation decline, - 299: 


The recovery of an a bd 
under a wiſe and able adminiſtration, 
may ſerve further to ſnew, how much 
it is in the power of governors to model 


a nation, The political veſſel is no leſs 


obedient to the ſteerage, than the nauti- 


. . } 4” 4 , | ** IST, 70 - II 11 


A good government will always make 1 


a good people, A prince of ability. 
= always excite in his ſubjects; the, 


ſame 
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fame glorious ideas which reign” in this 
own mind. Men will not fail to culti- 
vate thoſe qualities, which the ſovereign 
is known to encourage and admire. 
Regis ad exemplum, would be one of the 
moſt ſucceſsful n of f propagating 
virtue. 


6 
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and the expectation of notice and te- 
compence, could not fail to attach 
people to ſuch principles and purſuits 
as were recommended by the crown, 
A ſyſtem of virtue and capacity, enforced 
by the ſupreme authority, would ſoon 
be found ar over-match for the moſt 
deſperate efforts of n ee abi hy 
_— 


11 may ha proper here « briefly to con- 
ſider what would probably be the con- 
duct of a corrupt miniſter, with whom 
a prince ſhould be unhappily induced to 
lodge his authority. He would repre- 

a ſent 
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ſent to the ſovereign, as diſcontented 
with the eſtabliſhment, all thoſe who 
had courage and honeſty ſufficient to 
oppoſe his wretched adminiſtration, — 
That is in effect, he would proſcribe 2 
part of the nation, to furniſh himſelf 
with means to govern the whole. 
Under the pretended neceſſity of pro- 
tecting the prince from imaginary 
dangers, he would monopolize his au- 
thority for the purpoſes of his on 
ambition. Diſcontent with meaſures, 
however well founded it might be, 
he would not fail to conſtrue into diſaf- 
ſection, and would thence plead the 
the neceſſity of multiplying a pecu- 
niary dependence on the crown, in or- 
der to create a real dependanee on 
himſelf. The prince would be taught 
to believe that he was ſurrounded wit 
his enemies, and that the creatures of 
the miniſter were the e "Spas" 
* th throne, 0 VII lein. PIN 0.30 
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A corrupt miniſter would avail him- 
ſelf of the odium he excited, and make 
it a pretence to enlarge his own autho- 
rity.— Hence the plauſible pretext of 
vaſt ſupplies, aud numerous forces, and 
a multiplication and ſubdiviſion of em- 
ployments beyond the reach of compu- 
tation.—It is even poſſible that diſcon- 
tent from aggravated ill-uſage might 


ripen into diſaffection, and that perſons 


from being conſidered as enemies, 


might really become ſuch; all which 


miſchief an equal and generous policy 


might happily have prevented 


Under a corrupt and venal ſyſtem of 
government, even the moſt venerable. / 
bodies might be aſperſed and calumni- 
ated, on the moſt frivolous pretence. 
imaginable. Was the favour of a2 
prince impartially extended to the de- 
ſert of all his ſubjects, the miniſter 


would 
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would have leſs to beſtow on the mi- 
nions and. paraſites of his own power, 


Should a prince haye private inte- 
reſts and predilections that . interfered 
with the good of his people, (the only 


aſſignable motive for not truſting a free 
parliament). a corrupt ' miniſter would 


not fail to flatter thoſe opinions, though 
at the expence of the honour and wel- 
fare of his country. Nay, he would 


turn thoſe unhappy prejudices of the 


ſovereign, to the furtherance of his 
own ambition, and thereby create an 


unnatural dependance of the prince 
— the winiſter.— 


When onee a corrupt ſervant of the 
crown, gets poſſeſſion of the power of 


a ſtate, an ardent deſire to continue and 


extend that power, will driye him to 
the moſt ſhameful and ſcandalous ex- 
pedients to maintain .—4 man Who 
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icks at no meaſares to acquire power, 
will —_— none to defend it. | 


A 86 * is the wa 


of the people to repreſent their griev- 


ances and opinions, might through cor- 


ruption be made to ſpeak the language 


of a miniſter, and vote diſhonour to be 


dignity, extravagance to be economy, 


vice and ignorance to be virtue and 
capacity; in ſhort, to out- vote the 
common ſenſe, as well as feeling of the 
community. — The wretched hirelings 
would not conſider that they were 
bought with their own money, and 


that for a preſent morſel they ſold the 


valuable inheritance of wealth, ho- 
nour, and ſecurity to themſelves and 


; their poſterity. It is very certain that 
a a nation might be reduced to the verge 
of deſtruction by a profligate miniſter, 


without any interruption of the ordina- 
ry courſe of juſtice, the internal tran- 


auility, or the pleaſurable amuſements 


H of - 
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of the people. —Nay, a corrupt mini- 
ſter would be forward to encourage 
every mode of expenſive debauchery, 
in order to render men indigent and 
neceſſitous, and conſequently more de- 
pendent on his bounty. — The reader's 
patience would be exhauſted before a 
detail of this labyrinth of iniquity could 
be duly accompliſhed; let it ſuffice to 
ſay, that the conſequence of ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem muſt be vice, ignorance, rapine at 
home ; diſtreſs, contempt, imbecillity 
abroad. 


I cannot refuſe myſelf the. pleaſure 
of congratulating my country on the 
pleaſing proſpect of deliverance from 
miniſterial bondage, that great ſource 
of national debt, moral depravation and 
public diſhonour. -The amiable 
prince who fills the throne, has de- 
clared himſelf the enemy of corrup- 
tion: as he would ſcorn to impoſe, he 
will likewiſe diſdain to wear the fetters 
| of 
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of venality. He will make his mini- 
ſters no leſs than their fellow-ſubjects 
reſpect his authority. He will not lend 
his name to a faction, or his power to 
a miniſter, to bring himſelf into a ſtate 
of diſhonourable dependance. Secure 
of the affections of the people, by pur- 
ſuing the common intereſts of the na- 
tion, he will not be intimidated with 
reſignations, or frightened by factious 
contumacy into diſreputable compli- 
ance, He will be ſenſible that it is 
the miſ-applied favour of the prince, 
that alone can give ſtrength to the 
faction of an artful miniſter, From 
innumerable examples in both ancient 
and modern hiſtory, he will not- fail to 
obſerve the great danger and folly of 
an unlimited complaiſance for any one 
favourite. His firmneſs will ſoon 
ſurmount the obſtacles which ſelfiſh 
intereſt oppoſes to public happineſs. 
He will have no private views to con- 
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ceal, no ſeparate intereſt to promote. 
As the public good will be the fixed 
object of his attention, he will never 
exert his influence for the protection of 
infamy, or the palliation of abſurdity.— 
No errors of opinion, no misfortunes 


- ariſing from accident, to which all ſtates 


muſt be liable, will ever diſturb the 


| national affection and confidence. A 


prince conſcious of his integrity, may 
always appeal with confidence to his 
people, nor will they ever fail to repay 
his generous labours with all poſſible 
fidelity and gratitude. —He will make 


the laws the meaſure, and the public 


happineſs the object of his govern- 
ment,—Above all he will promote to 


the utmoſt a ſincere, vital ſpirit of re- 


ligion, as the only ſolid foundation of 


public and private virtue.— The 


preſent circumſtances ſeem highly fa- 
vourable to eſtabliſh a true ſyſtem of 
policy.—The ſtale pretence of diſaffec- 
tion is at at end, and at no period was 

there 
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there ever more national harmony, 
A young prince of the beſt diſpoſitions, 
revered by the public, diſentangled 
from ſyſtems, unaccuſtomed to, wear 
the fetters of venality. We are alſo 
upon the eve of a new parliament, to 
the conſtituents of which I would ear- 
neſtly recommend, to try for once the 
effects of a free, uninfluenced repre- 
ſentation, remembering that they who 
are bought, cannot complain with ju- 
ſtice that they are ſold. Let then my 


fellow- citizens with a ſpirit becom- 


ing Britons, ſpurn the vile bondage of 
corruption, and ſecond the noble views 


of their ſovereign, whoſe glorious am- 


bitian, we doubt not, will be to con- 
vince the world, that he is in reality 
the inn of. his people. 
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